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This survey included opinions from four oroups: 1) 
ask *orce members vho had participated in workshops and reqular 
nqs on the elimination of racial isolation in the schools: ?) 
eachers assiqned in their first year to racially different 
Is; R) voluntary transits (teachers) to such schools; and u) a 
n sample of teachers in the system. The 11-oaqe survey 
unent called for judqments and responses in these areas, among 
s: statini ♦he most basic educational need of students in the 
n schools; suggesting ways of improving staff integration: 
mining the theoretical value of iu teaching skills in new 
tions; self-ratings of performance on the same skills: 
ising 21 statements about pupils and their achievement in 
rated and in racially isolated schools: qiving opinions on 2R 
*envs termed "Dynamics of interaction": rankinn causal factors 
rest in the schools: ranking the important factors in a lint 0 t 
n terms of their interference with learnino: identifyino kev 
rs to successful achievement in the grade and subject taught, 
panyinq the detailed report is a u-page Research Conspectus 
gives an overview of highlights of the report and a corv of the 
ionnaire. Limitations on the study include a less than 1 R* 
n of the voluntary survey forms. (Author/Dq) 
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Program I 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY Project, under the 
Department of Urban Education, federally funded 
under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


L oca t {on l 


All Dayton Public Schools (69) 


Date Started! 


June 16, 1969 


Staff! 


One EEO project director, one EEO associate director, 
one office secretary, and 106 Task Force members 
(teachers, counselors, and administrators) of the 
regular staff. 


Staff Objectives 
of Project: 


To prepare individual staff members to work 
effectively vithin an integrated staff; to prepare 
individual staffs for the provision of effective 
instruction vithin their integrated classes. 


Special Program 
Aclivi ties: 


Task Force Workshop, June 23-July 11, 1969 
Administrators' Seminar, August 19-20, 1969 
VOICES INCORPORATED Performances and Workshops 
for 8th grade students, teachers, and adminis* 
trators, October 24 and 25, 1969 end April 15 
and 16, 1970 

Staff Morale Workshop for Administrators, April 30,* 1970 

Activity in E c\\ School 
Writing Behavioral Goals, ptemfcer 23, 1969 
Interim Evaluation of Behavioral Goals, January 23, 1970 
Final Evaluation Booklets! Behavioral Goals, 

June 12, 1970 


Retearc h Study i 


DYNAMICS OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES— A report of 
the EEO Survey, April 1970. (60 pages) 


Scope of S tudy t 


EEO Task Force evaluation combined with an attitude 
and opinion aurvey of four groups! Task Force 
members, new teachers and voluntary transfers in 
racially different situations, and a random sample 
of professional staff— a total of 55 respondents to 
the survey. 


Dole of Roportt 


June 15, 1970 


5 0 
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Description of Study: 

An 11 -page survey instrument vas designed for Task Force members, 10 pages of 
which was sent to new teachers and voluntary transfers to racially differ >nt 
schools and to a random sample. About 31$ of the Task Force members responded, 
while 24$ to 28$ of the surveys were received from the other three groups. 

Each group received a different color of paper. 

The Equal Educational Opportunity survey, sent out in April 1970, called for 
judgments and responses in these areas t 

Stating the most basic educational need of students in Dayton schools. 
Suggesting ways to improve the process of achieving staff integration. 

Extent of service as Task Force member. (Task Force only) 

Stating program of activity for EDO Task Force in 1970-71. (Task Force only) 
Deciding on the theoretical value of 14 teaching skills in new situations. 
Self ratings of performance on the same teaching skills. (Self-actualleatlon] 
Appraising 21 statements about pupils and their achievement in Integrated 
and in racially Isolated schools. 

Giving opinions on 28 statements temed "Dynamics of Interaction." 

Ranking causal factors «vf unrest in the schools from a list of 8. 

Judging and ranking the important factors in a list of 32 which tend to 
cause Interference with learning. 

Identifying key factors to successful achievement for grade and subject 
taught. 

Noting personal characteristics and those of classes and students. 

Findings: 

Basic educational needs of the Dayton schools were recognised as Including t 

1 . the development of reading skills. 

2. Meeting individual needs through individualized instruction and guidance. 

3. Teachers who are qualified and sensitive, with patience and concern 
for others, and who design meaningful activities at which pupils can 
succeed. 

4. The development of an atmosphere of human relations wherein pupils have 
good attitudes about themselves and others, bringing about reconciliation 
between races and generations and ending behavioral problems stemming 
from racial tension. 

To achieve staff integration, the respondents tended to support voluntary transfers 
the assignment of qualified new teachers to racially different schools, and both 
rational and affective support of change through in-service workshop^ .nd seminars, 
counseling, and administrative suppoit. 

Two areas of priority for Equal Educational Opportunity Project activities 

for l$76«fi were suggested by a number of Task Force members: 

1. The necessity for in-service workshops and seminars leading to positive 
interactions of staff, students, ar.d couminlty. 

2. Specific suggestions for school organizational problems dealing with 
sharing, teacher transfers, busing, and school integration. 

In-service workshops and seminars should be concerned not only with dynamics of in- 
teraction in learning situations, but with the necessity for certain teaching skil] 
in new eituatlons and a research-oriented outlook on pupils and their achievement. 




Among teaching skills In new situations, strong agreement vis expressed with the 
necessity for teaching skills which meet the needs of Individual children, with 
Instructional materials created, If necessary, by the teacher j flexibility In organ- 
ization; and methods of individualized instruction replacing large group processes 
in disadvantaged schools. Teachers new in racially different schools expressed a 
fairly strong agreement that "Friendship of a teacher with a member of another race 
is related to the teacher's ovn positive attitudes about members of another race", 
with other groups tending to agree. 

The total group also tended to agree that teaching skills should include: 

1. Planning meaningful curriculum activities. 

2. Applying teaching strategies to different levels of ability and achievement. 

3. Developing an emotional climate to achieve desired educational goals. 

4. In-service training in order to apply specific training techniques. 

There was fairly strong agreement that teachers should be provided with a wide 
variety of materials to teach Black history, culture and other aspects of inter- 
racial understanding. They tended to agree that teachers should have the chance 
to attend seminars in understanding current forces of social Isolation, and that a 
school should be more of a cowminity center involving parents in learning. 

Perceptions of pupils and their achievement appeared to be related to experiences. 
Three groups tended to disagree that white student achievement tends to suffer 
under integration, but the random sample of teachers registered this item "Uncertain." 
The two groups of teachers in racially different schools had a tendency toward 
"Strongly agree" that "The integrated setting has a great potential for better 
racial understanding", while the other groups tended to agree. 

Diversity of opinion attended the statement: "Integration by itself will not auto- 

matically bring out improvement in interracial understanding" from "Strongly agree" 
to "Uncertain." Teachers in racially different schools were also somewhat un- 
certain about the supplementary statement: "Integration by itself will not auto- 

matically bring about improvement in achievement levels for Negro students", but 
the total group average was "Tend to agree." 

The respondents were quite doiinlte in tendirg to agree that family social class 
and the student's immediate hone neighborhood exert important influences on 
achievement. Family social class having an important effect on achievement ia 
supported by a review of national studies, but the same report states also: 

"The social and economic context of the disadvantaged student's neighbor- 
hood does not appear to exert any effect on achievement, independently 
of family social class, ability factors, and school class composition." 

Many of the items in this section rated "Uncertain"; for example, the group as a 
whole were "Uncertain" about whether a gap exists between the achievement of the 
average white and the average black student and were not too sure about the effects 
of integration in closing the gap. The study mentioned above, affirms that the 
integrated Negro student generally remains behind the achievement levels of the 
white majority, and that although integration may help to close some of the 
achievement gap, "It does not appear to have the potential to completely close the 
gap." The report suggests that, if this gsp is to be erased, integration must be 
accompanied by a number of additional, specific programs for the disadvantaged." 

The tentative conclusions of this report may or may not be applicable to student 
achievement in the Dayton schools which have not engaged in direct research con- 
cerning relative achievement of racial groups. 




Perceptions of the dynamics of interaction varied among the groups. While the group 
averages indicate that some members of the Dayton* professional staff tended to dis- 
agree that! l) "The Black Pover movement holds the greatest promise of economic 
opportunity for blacks"; 2) "Fusing of students is a good vay of improving racial 
balance in the schools"; and 3) "Interracial dating among high school students is 
an effective means of creating interracial understanding"! the averages of other sub- 
groups vere in the direction of "Uncertain" for each of these statements. 

On the other hand, the cluster of items regarding housing opportunities) the ration- 
ale of the Civil Rights movement, equality of economic opportunity, availability of 
birth control information to the poor, and the persistence of poverty in a land of 
plenty evoked either "Tend to agree" or "Strongly agree" from all groups, shoving 
a basic concern for solving human problems. 

Following is the total group ranking of causal factors of unrest in the schools ! 

1. A social climate of protest and disorder 

2. Direct outside provocation and direction 

3. Search for excitement 

4. Educational grievances 

5. Personal grievances 

6. Whites' fear and distrust of Negroes 

7. Negroes' fear and distrust of Whites 

6. Hostility between Black and White ntudents 



Interrelated factors of importance which interfere with learning were identified by 
ranking for white and Negro students. This is a composite ranking of the group lists! 

1. Lack of motivation 

2. Lack of reading ability for grade or course. 

3. Lack of ability to listen or pay attention 
k. Poor attendance 

5. Lack of family support for educational goals 

6. Lack of language development 

7. Lack of problem-solving ability 

8. Poor self esteem (pcor self-concept) 

9* Lack of respect for authority of the teacher 

10. Lack of general readiness for grade or course 

11. Economic disadvantage 

12. Defensive orientation (interpersonal conflicts) 

13. Anxiety 

14. Today's climate of dissent 



Reference! 

Racial and Social Isolation in the Schools— A Report to the Board of Regents of 
the University of the state of New York. Division of Research, New York State 
Education Department. December 1969. 
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PREFACE 



Tlio "Equal Educational Opportunity Survey" was devised in 
April 1970 at the request of Marshall Rosensweet, Associate 
director of the Equal Educational Opportunity Project of the 
Payton Public Schools, to provide data in meeting evaluation 
requirements of this federally-sponsored program (Title TV of 
the Civil Rights Act of I 96 U: Public Law 88-352). 

A prime source of research used in preparation of the survey 
van "Racial and Social Isolation in the Schools"— A Report to the 
Hoard of Regents of the University of the State of New York, a 
')h2-page volume published by the Division of Research, Office of 
Research and Evaluation, Hew York State Education Department, in 
December 19^9. 

Distribution and collection of the KrX> survey forms wore 
handled bv the Kauai Educational Opportunity Project. 

Pinal tallies of results of the survey, computations, and 
the report narrative were the responsibilities of the Division 
of Research. 

EEO Tack Force members in every school will be interested 
in the evaluation of Task Force roles and the members' recommen- 
dations of programs of priority. 

The Department of Instruction will find certain "calls for 
help" in the section on "Teaching Skills in New Situations", and 
other matters of interest in the sections, "Pupils and Their 
Achievement" and Dynamics of Interaction." 

The Department of Urban Education, under which the EDI Project 
operates, may gain insight into the attitudes and opinions of staff 
through this survey. 

The reader of this report is asked to keep in mind that the 
results of such a survey are tentative, something like snapshots 
taken of groups on a given day at a particular point in the in- 
dividuals' professional careers. Better still, before reading the 
report, the reader is advised to note his own responses to the 
Survey ^ound in the Appendix. Ills own "under the skin" reactions 
may then add some ■‘'eelinsr of participation as he reads the report. 



— Elizabeth H. Lane 

Coordinator of Educational Research 




June 11, 1970 
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Equal Educational Opportunity Survey, April 1970 50 
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REPORT OF EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY SURVEY OF APRIL, 1970 



In an attempt to measure attitudes of professional personnel in the 
Dayton l\iblie Schools concerning factors related to equal educational oppor- 
tunity, a survey vas devised which combined open-ended questions with moro 
ftructnred Likert-type scale statements and rank-order sections. The 
instrument was not field-tested before administration due to lack of time. 

The following groups were selected for sampling, with each group being 
sent a different color of paper. 

Equal Educational Opportunity Tosk Force members who had served as 
liaison persons in the schools. 

Teachers who had volunteered to change schools and teach in a school 
with a different racial composition than their own. 

New teachers assigned to schools with different racial composition 
than their own. 

Control group of teachers randomly sampled from the teaching star*". 

The figures in TABLE 1, show the relationship of survey forms sent out 
to each group with the number that were returned. Those responding remained 
anonymous. Thc-y represent approximately Jhjt of the staff. 



TABLE 1 

PARTICIPANTS IN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY April 1970 





Number 


of Survey Foims 


1 

lie v* 1 






Sent 


Returned 


r6i LCnt 

Returned 




Equal Educational Opportunity 
TASK FORCE members 


107 


33 


315b 




Volunteer teachers for change ' 

to schools of different 
racial composition 


23 


6 


2<S* 




New teachers assigned to schools 
of different racial composition 


25 


7 






Randomly selected control teachers 


36 


9 


24£ 




TOT 


193 


55 






The responses to the two open-ended questions on the first sheet of 
the survey indicated the perspective of each respondent as to (l) the most 
basic educational need of students in the Dayton schools, and (2) ways of 
improving the process of staff integration. Applying their effort." to 
meeting basic educational needs has certainly been a long-range effort of 
education. Staff integration is, of course, more recently a conscious and 
direct means of attempting to secure equal educational opportunity for all 
children. 

Three persons skipped answering the first question, while two omitted 
the second. 

Basic Educational Needs of Dayton Students 

In answer to the first open-ended question, the development of reading 
skills was the single educational need offered most often, a total of 19 
times among the 52 answers, if such phrases as "academic education" suggest 
the development of reading skill among other things. One or more persons 
in each of the four groups named reading as the key need. 

Individualized instruction was named by seven persons, including in 
this group of answers one which stated, "Developing the student's potentiab 
for learning to the fullest." 

Seven other people regarded teachers themselves as the key to meeting 
educational needs, using such adjectives as "quality", "qualified", "sensi- 
tive", "well-educated", and "dedicated". One answer described the needed 
teachers in this way: "Teachers who design meaningful activities at which 

pupils can succeed", implying both creativity and sensitivity tc student 

needs on the part of the desired teachers. 

The area of human relations, integration, getting along with others, 
eliminating tensions, was recognized by five persons. 

At least three referred to organizational patterns such as grouping 
or class size. Three others used the abstract phrases, "equal opportunity" , 

"freedom to think", and "freedom of education", without definition. 
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Two referred to guidance arid new opportunities. TABLE 2 provides a listing 
of these and other recognized needs. 



TABLE 2 

BASIC EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS II} DAYTON SCHOOLS 



Task Voluntary New Random 

Force Transfers Teachers Sample 



Reading instruction. 

Reading skills with comprehension. 

Skills for reading. 

Mastery of reading ability. 

A new and better reading program with 
smaller classes and teachers 
accepting children as they sire. 

Improve reading and attitude. 

More defined reading programs and a 
chance for vocational education at 
earlier age 

Ability to read well and comprehend. 

Ability to read and interested teachers. 

Improved reading and study skills. 

AYiilily to read and write. 

A higher degree of achievement in read- 
ing and math at elementary level. 

Basic reading and listening skills. 

Basic reading end critical thinking 
skills. 

To be able to read with understanding. 

Ability to read well. 

Improvement of basic fundamentals. 

Skills in academic as well as arts 
and vocational. 



1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



2. Individualized instruction. 


1 




Individualized instruction by 
accepting teachers. 


1 




Much more attention given to students' 
individual needs, on the secondary 
as well as on the elementary level. 


1 




Teachers who believe in directing 






attention toward meeting individual 
needs. 


1 




Individualized instruction and accept- 
ance of students as individuals. 




1 


Develop the student's potential for 
learning to the fullest. 




1 


More individual instruction with encour- 
agement and -guidance toward achieving 
academically and socially. 


1 
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TABLE 2 (continued) BAttlC EDUCATIONAL HEEDS OF STUDENTS IN DAYTON SCHOOLS 

Task Voluntary Hew Random 

Force Transfers Teachers Sample 



3. Quality teachers. 1 

Qualified teachers. 

Qualified, sensitive teachers 1 

Well-educated and dedicated teachers. 1 

Good teachers 

Patience and concern for others: 

Lack of self-control upsets many 

learning situations. 1 

Teachers who design meaningful activi- 
ties at which pupils can succeed. 1 

4. To be able to accept differences in 

others— -human relations. 

Integration. 1 

End behavioral problems that result 

from racial tension. 1 

Reconcilliation between races and 

generations. 1 

Gtudents to have good attitudes 

about themselves and each other. 

5. Grouping on ability level— not such a 

wide variation in groups. 1 

Primary teachers' class size small 
enough to teach basic skills well, 
with workshops that present all 
reading plans of value so teachers 
can choose the best for their 



situation. 1 

(See 5th item in #1.) 

6. Equal opportunity. 1 

Freedom to think. 1 

Freedom of education. 1 



1 



1 

1 



7. Relevance. 

Freedom of movement within the schools 
for vocational and other subjects. 
Offer remedial training and more 
varieties of subjects related to 
facing everyday situations: mechan- 

ical training, computer, homemaking, 
carpentry. 

8 . Guidance in academic endeavors. 

New opportunities with people, places, 
things and ideas. 



9- Have teachers use the materials 

available to them. 1 

An end to this administration-teacher 
in- fighting, the bureaucracy that 
keeps the teacher subservient to 
the '‘downtown office." 1 



1 

1 



1 



1 



O 
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Staff Integration 



Voluntary transfers was the most frequently mentioned method of achiev- 
ing staff integration, being named by members of all four groups surveyed, 
although sometimes in connection with another method. It accounted for a 
total of 15 responses. Typical of the comments were these statements in 
support of voluntary transfer: 

"Voluntary transfer makes for better atmosphere." 

"Stronger emphasis on voluntary participation. Forced integration 
of staff poses a threat to staff and to school neighborhoods which 
could interfere with discipline and with learning." 

The method with the second highest number of frequencies was the assign- 
ment of new teachers to fill vacancies in racially different schools, with 
6 responses. Only the new teachers group failed to have a single advocate 
of this method. Typical statements in support of using new appointments to 
further staff integration were: 

"Make all new assignments with staff integration in mind." 

"Each year add more teachers to the staff who would be willing to 
integrate if necessary." 

"Continue to assign new teachers to schools requiring staff integration." 

The value of in-service training and workshops was recognized by at 
least one person in each group, giving a total of 4 responses for this tech- 
nique. Another group of 4 people recognized the importance of administrative 
and counseling support for those who made transfers. Comments along this 
line included: 

"Make it clear to new and potential transfer teachers that they can 
expect and get administrative support in a school that has a racial 
difference. Knowledge of this support would relieve some of the 
fears that exist when going into any new school regardless of the 
reason. " 

"Certainly the people who make this move should be counseled and given 
help during the year. To allow people to become disillusioned and not 
receive help certainly does not help the cause." 

"Continuous consultation and supervision with new skills, new materials, 
and consistent constructive feedback." 
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A gradual, more experiential type of adjustment was advocated by 
5 persons. These innovative suggestions included the following: 

"Two teachers teaching the same subjects might trade classes at 
intervals and have conferences togethor in order to coordinate theii 
classes and to resolve their difficulties." 

"Plan involvement between sister schools where activities of student: 
and teachers could be seen in such a way that they both would benefJ 
from it. Differences could be spotted, and likenesses noted, of 
both schools. Provide opportunity for teachers to visit and observ: 
the teaching situation for a few days. With time to talk to other 
staff members, teachers themselves would help relieve rumors about 
other schools and give more security to people willing to change." 

"If teachers could visit other schools and see how they operate, manj 
fears would be calmed about staff integration. If some teachers 
would not vant to change schools after this, they may do more ham 
than good if they were forced to teach in a school they didn't like. 

"Better administration and faculty cooperation is needed. Allow trai 
fers a 'trial period'. If they wish to transfer with reasonable 
request, grant it. Results of transfer could be discussed, and 
ideas and opinions aired in both areas of white and black." 

"Have teachers exchange positions for half a year." 

Special incentives were advocated by 2 persons, while another suggested 

a strong public relations campaign to "really sell the idea": 

"Greater implementation of the Task Force's recommendation to make 
voluntary transfer more attractive." 

"Recruit if necessary! Ask teachers who have integrated to attend 
various local faculty meetings and talk up the idea, prepared to gi\ 
reasons why teachers should integrate. Reprint the order from HIM 
stating that schools must be integrated." 

Two persons wanted the principal to have the power to assign staff and 

4 others gave support to arbitrary staff rotation in such comments as the 
following: 

"Make it a policy that people move— -not a stigma." 

"Give the principal power to adjust their staffs." 

"Reassignment of teachers at request of the school principal vrtien 
more reasonable methods have been exhausted." 

"System of rotation of teacher assignment every 3 years, or not 
to exceed 5 years in one school." 

"I personally don't feel a teacher should be allowed to just get 
'stale' in one school. If teachers had to move around every 5 year: 
or so, then they would be faced with new challenge." 
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That the ideal of achieving staff integration is complex in its 
implementation is implicit in these statements: 

"I can think of no short-range plan which would not be very painful." 

"Keep the class size down, add plenty of aides and resource teachers. 
Do not transfer older teachers unless voluntary. Work with the 
more flexible newer teachers. Contact teachers personally with 
'professional' qualifications to fit in new positions. Help adjust- 
ment with inservice and plenty of personal contact and concern." 

One individual suggested "a basic reorganization in some fashion, such 
as a pod" and another proposed "work toward open housing to help change 
neighborhood patterns." Another suggested: 

"Integrate the schools themselves. As a white person, I feel I 
would be more comfortable in an integrated school with an integrated 
staff." 

Three persons either left the space blank or wrote "None" in answer 
to the question about staff integration. One member of the control group 
expressed a strongly negative point of view: 

"I strongly disapprove of this 'staff integration' ratio bit! Each 
teacher must meet at least minimum requirements to teach, so where’s 
the beef? I don't understand what is being implied or suggested 
by 'equal' or 'quality' education. If the pay scale were the same 
all over the state, I feel possibly this would solve many existing 
problems of transfers-— might instigate other problems though." 

Because some of the above suggested methods of working toward staff 
integration oppose each other, the Equal Educational Opportunity Project 
staff members and the administration need to weigh carefully the opinions 
of those responding to the survey. That individuals perceive the problem 
quite differently is shown by the fact that their responses were so diver- 
sified. However, as the number of responses indicated, there was a strong 
tendency toward approving staff changes by voluntary transfers, along with 
assignment of qualified new teachers in positions to promote staff integra- 
tion and support of the changes through in-service workshops and seminars, 
counseling, and personal support. It is important for EEO personnel and 
others to recognize the span of diversity of opinions. 
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Task Force Roles 



The five functions listed in the EEO Project for Task Force members 
were listed in the survey for Task Force members to answer as to their 
degree of involvement. TABLE 3 indicates the extent of participation of the 
33 Task Force members who responded to the survey. 



TABLE 3 



EXTENT OF FUNCTIONING OF TASK FORCE MEMBERS OF EQUlX EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
PROJECT 1969-70 N = 33 



Item 


Not at 
All 


Once or 
Twice 


3 to 5 

Times 


Quite 

Often 


Regularly 
Throughout 
The Year 


1. Liaison person between school 
and central office. 


52$ 


33$ 


3$ 


9$ 


3$ 


2. Resource person in building 
in aiding positive interaction 
among staff. 


21$ 


24$ 


9$ 


21$ 


24$ 


3. Resource person in helping to 
determine needs within school 
relating to pupil interaction. 


33$ 


21$ 


3$ 


30$ 


12$ 


4. Providing input to EEO office 
by making recommendations of 
activities that EEO might 
implement . 


49 $ 


42$ 


9$ 


0 


0 


5. Aide to principal in helping him 
and staff in the development of 
behavioral goals. 


9$ 


27$ 


15$ 


18 $ 


30$ 



As the table shows, the fifth role was carried out to a greater extent 
than any of the others, probably in relation to the city -wide instructional 
emphasis on behavioral goals during 1969-70. This item received the highest 
percentage in the column, "Regularly, throughout the year", while also receiving 
the lowest percentage in the category, "Not at all." 

The second highest level of participation was "Serving as a resource 
person in aiding positive interaction among staff." 

Third in incidence of participation was "Serving as a resource person in 



helping to determine the needs within individual schools relating to pupil 
interaction. " 

The least function carried out by Task Force members, according to the 
survey, was to "Provide input to the EEO office by making recommendations of 
activities that the EEO office might implement", with nearly half of the 
group indicating no participation in this feedback procedure. 

In answer to the open-ended question as to other functions carried on 
by Task Force members, responses varied from "Attended meetings" to "Held 
sensitivity sessions with teachers." One Task Force member added this criti- 
cism of the Task Force Meetings : "They seemed like wasted time, for no action 
came from these meetings, nothing but words." 

On the other hand, besides attending meetings, some Task Force members 
were self-propelled in initiating other roles as listed in TABLE 4 below. 



TABLE 4 

SELF-INITIATED ROLES OF TASK FORCE MEMBERS IK EEO PROJECT 

Times 

Item Mentioned 



Administrative duties 1 

Aided new teachers in setting up goals 1 

Tried to help my fellow workers become more aware of quality education 1 
Talked up the concept 1 

Observed at one school where a racial crisis was expected 1 

Investigation of one school's "racial confusion" in the Fall 1 

Talked with principals and teachers to allay rumors and encourage 

positive outlook 1 

Tried for self growth 1 

Worked with school committee for inservice workshop on black history 1 
Held sensitivity session (grade level 6) focused on teacher relation- 
ships with other teachers, pupils, and administrators 1 

Chairman of a group or committee 2 

Conducted informal sessions with persons new to the building in 

effort to ease tensions that occurred 1 

Visited a high school during "buddy week" and an elementary school 

where bussing had occurred 1 



TOTAL l4 



A total of 14 Task Force members or 42$ of those returning the survey, 
added no item for Question 6, on the Task Force evaluation page of the EEO 
Survey. 



Programs of Priority 



In a second open-ended question. Task Force members were asked to 
identify programs which should receive priority in determining the activities 
of the EEO Task Force for 1970-71. As would be expected in an unstructured 
answer, the responses ranged from areas of communication to in-service to 
curriculum matters to organization of schools to miscellaneous suggestions, 
involving both specific and general statements concerning priorities. These 
suggestions are grouped in TABLE 5* 

TABLE 5 

SUGGESTIONS OF TASK FORCE MEMBERS FOR ACTIVITIES WHICH SHOULD RECEIVE PRIORITY 



Area 


Activities Suggested 


Publicity 

and 

Communication 


Acquaint public and staff with purpose of the EBO Task Force, 
to encourage teachers with questions to go directly to Task 
Force member in their building. 

Provide more information about its actual functioning. 

Use Task Force members in the community to provide information 
to quell doubts and uncertainty. 

Provide true facts about integration. 


In-service 

Workshops 

and 

Seminars 


Sensitivity workshops. 

Follow the Head start emphasis on upgrading the educator. 

Require in-service of staff of schools integrated by busing 
to prepare them for the in- flow of intercity culture. 

Plans for providing quality education. (Good schools can be 
integrated easier than poor ones.) 

Train resource persons to aid positive interaction among staff, 

Conduct workshops and curriculum meetings to f\ise ideas. 

Work on teacher attitudes and flexibilities. 

In-service for teachers assigned to racially different schools, 
with follow-up sessions. 

Programs directed at communities where Negroes and whites are 
integrating for the first time— working toward community 
involvement and understanding. 



TABLE 5 (continued) SUGGESTIONS OF TASK FORCE MEMBERS FOR ACTIVITIES WRICK 
SHOULD RECEIVE PRIORITY ; 



Area 


Activities Suggested 


Curriculum 


Plan system-wide goals. 

Bring about accountability. 

Help develop and implement plans for meeting individual needs. 

Aid in development of affirmative educational program. 

Provide resource units in black history to be integrated in 
the curriculum. 


Organization 

of 

Schools 


Mixing of teachers. 

Work toward development of program tc implement integration of 
staff across the city. 

Inter-school contacts: sharing, programs, and skills. 

Get members involved in integrated situations to give feedback. 

Work for^integration of schools} complete integration of all 
schools. 

Busing: children, parents, and communities need help. 

Teacher transfer: Try to find more attractive means of 

incour aging transfers.* 


Special 

Projects 


Sponsorship of groups like "Voices, Inc." for children from 
all sections of the city. 

Work on legislators to do something positive about open housing. 


General 


Activities to make members of Task Force feel useful. 

Understanding of new federal regulations and guidelines so 
that the staff knows what is enforceable. 

Student involvement. 




y more than one person* 



Seven Task Force members, or 21$, listed no priority on the survey. 
Several persons made more than one suggestion. Viewed in the perspective of 
the needs of the Dayton schools, all of the items merit consideration in plan- 



ning future programs. 
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Perceptions of Value of Teaching Skills in New Situations 

A list of 13 teaching skills which might be desirable in new situations 
was given in Part I of the EEO Survey in a Likert-type scale for each group 
to consider from a mark of (l) "Strongly disagree" to a mar* of (5) "Strongly 
agree." (See Appendix for copy of the EEO Survoy.) 

A weight of 5 points was assigned to each "Strongly agree" mark, 4 to 
each "Tend to agree", 3 to each "Uncertain", 2 to each "Tend to disagree", 
and 1 to each "Strongly disagree". It was then possible to find the average 
for each group on each item. Unfortunately, some of the iteiB were omitted 
by a few of the respondents to the survey, but this was taken into consid- 
eration in computing the average. 

Breakdown for the averages for each group for each item is given in 
TABLE 6 on page 13- 

The total group placed a high value on items 5, 10, and 11» which rated 
a total average it 4.8, 4.8, and 4.7, respectively. All new teachers and 
the other teachers in new situations rated Item 11 as 5«0, indicating "Strongly 
agree." Items 5 and 10 were highest for Task Force members, each with a 
value of 4.8, as well as for the Control Group, who rated them averages of 
4.8 and 5.0, respectively. 

Item 5 . Within each school, teachers should be provided with time and 
opportunity to create instructional materi.ils which meet the 
specific learning requirements of individual children. 

Item 10 . Total school and classroom activities need to be organized 

with the kind of structural flexibility that meets the diverse 
needs of pupils for continuous learning. 

Item 11. In a disadvantaged school, large group (or class) processes 

of instruction in some areas should be replaced with individu- 
alized modes of instruction or small group learning. 
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Task Force members and teachers in new situations, chiefly as voluntary 
trnnnfeia to racially different schools, gave a high average value to Items 
6 and 7, as shown in TABLE 6 . 

Item 6 . Efforts should be made for the school to become more of a 
community center, involving parents in planning for and 
implementing their children's learning. 

Item 7 » In order to teach Black history, cult re, and other special 
courses which relate to interracial understanding, teachers 
should be provided with a wide variety of materials from 
which to choose those most applicable at the various grade 
levels and for particular courses. 

New teachers also pointed out the special value of Items 1 and 3: 

Item 1 . Teachers who transfer should have training in assessing pupils' 
abilities and learning skills in order to plan curriculvm 
activities which will be meaningful to pupils. 

Item 3 . Teachers should be provided with in-service training in apply- 
ing specific training techniques in areas where intellectual 
and educational deficits are most severe among the disadvantaged. 

The control group put special emphasis upon Item 3 and Item 10, both 
quoted above. 

Lowest values for the total group were Items 2 , 9 , and 12, although the 
4.i ?vera;e for the total group on these items noted "Tend to agree." Lowest 
for the Task Force members were Items 9 and 12, with an average of 4.1. New 
teachers placed lowest value, 3.9» on Item 2 , although in the Self-Actuali- 
zation marking of the same list, they felt less than "Moderately successful" 
in this area of "selecting and applying teaching strategies which reflect 

different levels of ability and achievement as is shown in TABLE 7 
or -age The control croup gave Items 4 and 6 their lowest value of 3 . 9 , 

'elo\ 'Tend to agree." 

Oper.*e r.dec Item l4 for the survey participants to add their own concern 
ir. the area of teaching ski 11 s, brought a total of 20 different responses fro* 
tf ' 'S oersons who completed the survey. 
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No additional response was made* by the following: 

19 Task Force members, 5$$ of those sending in the survey 

3 new teachers, 43% of those sending in the survey 

3 transfer teachers, 50$ of those sending in the survey 

9 control group, 56 $ of those sending in the survey 

30 of the total group, 55$ of those sending in the survey 

That more than half of those responding to the survey added no additional 
item may be interpreted that the list seemed fairly comprehensive to these 
people. All of the additional responses from the other 25 persons are listed, 
although, strictly speaking, some of the write-in items might not be con- 
strued as being in the area of teaching skills. 



Suggestions to Supplement Teaching Skills in New Situations 
Task Force members added these items: 

"Less demand on teacher's time, especially at the elementary level, 
before and after school." 

"In-service course to help correlate Black History and culture." 

"Visits to other schools by educational personnel. (This was cut 
short this year.)" 

"Home visitations as a requirement, but made only if the parent is 
first contacted and seems agreeable." 

"Each sub-group should seek unity among themselves and with the larger 
school organisation, seeking better relationships with other schools." 

"Pure honesty with the student, development of true empathy for 
teacher and student." 

"Use of aides for small group work for more individualised instruction. 

"Eeduce the teacher-pupil ratio to 1 to 20 per class." 

New teachers considered these items important and added then: 

"Many opportunities to take the children out of the building on 
field trips." 

"Available curriculum guide." 

"Fositive attitude toward children in the new situation and a basic 
faith in their abilities." 

"Teachers should express themselves as people and be vulnerable to 
the emotional climate of the room, not operate as plastic "yes" men." 



Transfer teachers made these comments in answering Item l4: 



"Teachers should become acquainted vith their new school community 
prior to September." 

"In the follow through situation, I am allowed at least half an 
hour of time during the day to plan, prepare materials, etc,; 
this i 3 very important to rao." 

"Just what is being done: interesting experimental programs, in- 

service programs, etc." 



The random sample group suggested the following: 

"A visitation period of 9 weeks or exchange of teachers that have 
not had contact with members of other races." 

"More information about the school environment as related to what 
the community is really like." 

"A class ratio of 15 to each teacher." 

"One state salary scale and eliminate the loss of pays if or when 
transferring." 



Golf-Actualization in Applying Teaching Skills 

In a parallel column to the 12 items of Part I, stafl members were 
asked to rate their own performance during 1969*70 in the area of each item, 
narking according to the following Key: 

1. Little success 

2. S'ne success 

3. Moderately successful 

4. Usually successful 

5. Highly successful 

The item with the highest rating, 4.3» in Self-Actualization for the 
total group was Item 13 : 

Item 13 . Friendship of a teacher with a member of another race is 

related to the teacher’s own positive attitudes about members 
of another race. 

It, the group of teachers in new school situations which differed racially 
from themselves, the rating given to Item 12 was 5«0> with five members of 
the group who answered this item marking it 5» One member of the transfer 
group, one member of the random sample of teachers, and four Task Force 
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members omitted an answer to the Self-Actualization blank, so that the 
rating of 4.3 was based upon 49 responses. 

The area in which the staff folt least successful was Item 6, dealing 
with making the school become more of a community center, "involving parents 
in planning for and implementing their children's learning." The average 
for the total group for this item was 2.1, slightly above "Some success." 
New teachers and teachers who transferred to racially different schools 
gave especially low ratings to their own Self-Actualization in this area, 
ratings of 1.6 and 1.4, respectively. 

Item 7, dealing with black history and cultural materials, was lowest 
for the random sample in Self-Actualization (2.5). This group also consid- 
ered themselves less than "Moderately successful" (2.7) in the areas of 
Item 5 (time and opportunity to create instructional materials to meet the. 
specific learning requirements of individual children) and Item 8 (opportu- 
nity to attend seminars in understanding forces of social interaction as 
they r.-late to historical, cultural, economic, and attitudlnal differences 
associated with race and class status). Task Force members also rated 
Item 5 as second lowest in Self-Actualization. 

Teachers who transferred to racially different schools gave the same 
average rating, 2.7, to Item 5, but gave a still lower average rating, 2.3, 
to Item 9. 

Item 9 . Teachers need access to and practice in the utilization of 
principles bases on social psychological research that is 
related to changing intergroup attitudes. 

Next to Item 6, new teachers gave their lowest average rating, 2.3, 
to Item 12, in measuring their own Self-Actualization in the area. 

Item 12 . At the outset of a course, pupils' learning experiences should 
involve extensive structure or control until self-maintenance 
of desirable learning behaviors become strongly set. 

This may be interpreted as an indication that discipline, or class control, 

is something of a problem for new teachers, or, perhaps, that the new 
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teachers may feel more inclined toward lose structure and control. 

TABLE 7 on the following page provides a listing of the average ratings 
for each group, item by item. A further item analysis in comparing the 
results of Self-Actualization given in TABLE 7 with the theoretical values 
given in TABLE 6 on page 13, was not possible because of time limits set 
for the evaluation report. Since the responses refer to the same items, the 
reader may wish to make further interpretations on his own in comparison of 
the two tables. 

While few omissions were made in the theory column, a number of omis- 
sions were made in answer to the question, "How do you rate your own perform- 
ance this year in this area?" This may reflect, for some individuals, a 
kind of unwillingness for analysis of self-performance, or as some Task Force 
members indicated, administrators did not feel a necessity of answering Self- 
Actualization blanks. No new teachers omitted any items in the Self-Actual - 
itation column. 

In general, in interpretation of the Self-Actualization responses, the 
respondents to n.2 survey felt only "Moderately successful" in the areas in 
which they marked "Tend to agree" or "Strongly agree" as matters of principle 
which should prevail. Therefore, a greater educational opportunity for 
children and young people could evidently be brought about through the 
establishment of policies which provide teachers with the necessary condi- 
tions and situations whereby they may be better able to bring about certain 
aspects of quality education which relate to their own teaching skills. 
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1'ercoptlons or Pupils and Their Achievement 

A listing oi 21 statements in Part II referred to black and white 
pupils and their achievement. Respondents to the survey were asked to 
make a "candid appraisal" of each statement, using the same Likert-type 
scale as used in the first column of Part I of the survey: 

1. Strongly diaagree 

2. Tend to disagree 

3. Uncertain 

4. Tend to agree 

5. Strongly agree 

Those statements included a number designed to reveal opinions of 
staff about pupils and their achievement under integration. The composite 
averages of the four groups on each item provide a kind of snapshot view 
of staff opinion. 

The two items on which three of the groups marked "Tend to disagree" 
were Item 7 and Item 6, with an average total rating of 2.3 and 2.5, respec- 
tively. The random sample group gave an average of 3»1 to each of these 
items, generally "Uncertain." 

Item 7 . White student achievement tends to suffer under integration 
when white students are in the majority. 

Item 6 . White student achievement tends to suffer under integration, 
if white students are in a minority. 

Teachers who were voluntary transfers gave these items very low ratings: 
l.A and 2.0, while new teachers assigned to racially different schools gave 
them averages of 2.2 and 2.0. Item 7 had the lowest average of the 21 items 
for the Task Force members: 1.9> while Item 6 was in the direction of 

"Uncertain" with an average of 2.6. 

Both the Task Force members and the voluntary transfers had averages 
somewhat toward "Tend to disagree" with Item U (2.5 and 2.6), a matter about 
which new teachers were "Uncertain" (3.3)» while the rancor, sample msurked It 
‘^erc to acree" (3.9). Average for the total group was, thus, "Uncertain" 

(2 9). 
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Item 4 . Differences in achievement between integrated and segre- 
gated Negro students are of only minimal significance. 

At the opposite end of the scale, both voluntary transfers and new 
teachers had a tendency toward "Strongly agree" for Item 11 (4.7 and 4.9), 
an item with which the other two groups marked "Tend to agree" (4.2), the 
total average being 4.3, highest for any item. 

Item 11 . The integrated setting has a great potential for prod icing 
better interracial understanding. 

The random sample of teachers also tended toward "Strongly agree" on 
Item 9 &Dd Item 20, with high averages of 4.8 on both items, while the 
Task Force members marked them "Tend to agree" (4.2 and 4.1), In contrast, 
on these two items, the voluntary transfer teachers had an average of 
"Uncertain" (3.4 and 3.3). New teachers were more "Uncertain" on Item 9 
(3.4), and registered an average of 4.4, "Tend to agree", on Item 20. 

Item 9. Integration by itself will not automatically bring about 
improvement in interracial understanding. 

Item 20 . The student's immediate home neighborhood exerts an 
important effect on his achievement, independent of 
family social class, ability factors, and school class 
composition. 

On Item 19, three of the groups averaged "Tend to agree" (4.2, 4.1, 
and 3*6), while the voluntary transfer teachers had an average of 3*5, more 
in the direction of "Uncertain." The total average was 4.1, "Tend to agree." 

Item 19 . Family social class exerts an important influence on 
student achievement. 

Task Force members gave averages of 4.2 to Item 10 and Item 13, indi- 
cating "Tend to agree." Item 13 was the second highest average (4.6) for 
voluntary transfer teachers, ranking second to Item 11 noted above for this 
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group. The random sample average was 3.7 for Item 13» while the new 
teachers' average was $. 6 , giving a total average of 4.1. The random 
sample also had a definite "Tend to agree" (4.4) for Item 10, but the 
voluntary transfer group and new teachers were more "Uncertain" (3.2 and 
3.3), providing a total average of 4.0, "Tend to agree." 

Item 10 . Integration by itself will not automatically bring 
about improvement in achievement levels for Negro 
students . 



Item 13 . To facilitate achievement, integration requires an 

atmosphere of low social threat, a lew level of anxiety, 
and minimal conflict. 

Another Item in which the total average was generally "Tend to agree" 
(3«9), was Item 16. New teachers gave this item 4.0, Task Force members 
3 . 9 , and the others 3.8 end 3.7. This item should be considered in Conner 
tlon with Item 15 for which only the random sample had a "Tend to agree" 
(3.9), with voluntary transfer teachers and new teachers definitely "Uncer 
tain" (3.0) and Task Force members with an average half way between 
"Uncertain" and "Tend to agree" (3. 5). Total average for Item 15 was 3 .5. 

Item 1 5. Overall, integration does help the average Negro student 
to close some of the gap between the achievement of white 
and Negro students, but it does not appear to have the 
potential to completely close the gap. 

Item 16 . To close the gap, integration should be accompanied by 
a number of additional, specific programs designed for 
the disadvantaged. 

All of the other groups except the Task Force members were "Uncertain 
about Item 17. Task Force members were more in the direction of "Tend to 
disagree" (2.4), while the voluntary transfer teachers* ave’ ,-f 3*5 was 
farther in the direction of "Tend to agree" than the others. 

Item 17 . There is no gap betveen the achievement of the average 
white and the average black student. 



The total average for Item 1, Item 2, and Item 12, waa the seme (3*8), 
interpreted aa "Tend to agree." The Task Force membere' average for Item I 
was eomevhat "Uncertain" (3.6). New teachers were definitely "Uncertain" 
about Item 2 (3.1). The random sample group waa "Uncertain" about Item 12 
(3.1). 

Item l . Integrated Negro students, as a group, achieve at least 
as well as segrated Negro students. 

Item 2 . In many cases, integrated Negro students achieve at higher 
levels than segrated Negro stucants. 

Item 12 . The integrated setting has a great potential for producing 
an increased orientation toward achievement. 

Somewhat in doubt, but closer to "T6nd to agree" (3.6) is the total 
average for Item 5* The voluntary transfer teachers gave this an ’Uncer- 
tain" average of 3.2, while the other groups rated it 3«7. 

Item 5 . Negro students in integrated schools with a high social 

class tend to do better than Negro students in an integrated 
school whose social clasB composition is lower. 

Other items were generally rated as "Uncertain" by the total group! 

Item l4 (3.4), Item 18 (3.1), Item 3 (3.0), and Item 21 (3.0). On Item 14, 
voluntary transfer teachers averaged in the direction of "Tend to disagree" 
(2.4), while new teachers generally marked it "Tend to agree" (3*9). On 
Item 3, the random sample group average was in the direction of "Tend to 
agree" (3.8), in contrast to the others. New teachers averaged "Tend to 
agree" (4.0) on Item 21, while the other groups were all "Uncertain." 

£teaJL4. To facilitate achievement;, integration requires an atmos- 
phere of high achievement expectation. 

Item 18 . Any student (black, white, or member of other identifiable 
group) la likely to suffer some degree of educational dis- 
advantage aa a facet of attending a school or being in a 
clas s room with pred tnantly lower status people. 



Item 3 . Segrated Hegro students frequently achieve as well as 
integrated students. 

Item 21 , To encourage maximum achievement! schools should organize 
classroom grouping by ability levels. 

Listing of the averages for each item by the four groups is give;, in 
TABUS 8. 

In conclusion, any one or any grouping of these items might become the 
subject of specific research as to the actual situation in Dayton schools. 

Up to the present time, however, achievement test information in the Dayton 
schools has not been compiled "by race", but rather by school and by grade 
level within the school. For Dayton schools, therefore, the proof or dis- 
proof of any item is not available. TABLE 8 gives the opinions of those 
who responded to the survey, but does not, in itself, either prove or dis- 
prove any of the statements. Opinions are valuable in assessing where a 
school system stands in the perceptions of the professionals who work with 
students . 

(Some of these items have been investigated in other school systems, as 
is pointed out in "Racial and Social Class Isolation in the Schools— A Report 
to the Board of Regents of the University of the State of Mew York", published 
by the Division of Research of the New York State Education Department in 
December 1989* ) ' 

A tally was mace of how the survey respondents considered that they 
had arrived at their conclusions for Part II. About 6L* of the total group 
named a single source, or basis of their point of view. Their responses 
were distributed as follows: 



It's cotmon knowledge 
own hunch 

Personal experience 
Test results 
Research reports 
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The remainder of the total group gave combinations of two, three, or 
all of the bases suggested. ■Their responses were tallied separately, as 
follows : 



It 1 s common knowledge 


7$ 


% own hunch 


l6$ 


Personal experience 


42$ 


Test results 


13$ 


Research reports 


22$ 



For both ways of answering, the respondents relied chiefly on "Personal 
experience" in arriving at their "points of view. " Those marking more than 
one response were more likely to include "Test results" or "Research reports" 
than those marking a single one. 

Perceptions of Dynamics of Interaction 

Tart III of the EEC Survey listed 28 items with the title, "Dynamics of 
Interaction." The phrasing of these items served to bring out a wide diver- 
sity of opinion from the 55 respondents to the survey and inspired a good 
number of write-in comments. A final item of Part III asked for a rank 
order of the three most important causal factors of "unrest in the schools." 
VM.th responses weighted three points for a first choice, two points for a 
second choice, and one point for a third, TABLE 9 lists the factors for the 
total group in rank order and indicates the rankings of each subgroup. 

As is shown in the table, the groups v;ere generally agreed that "A 
social climate of protest and disorder" was the chief causal factor, 
although the random sample of teacher.* reversed this factor with the one 
given second place by the toted group, "Direct outside provocation and 
direction. " 

Of least importance as a caused factor for school unrest, as viewed 
by those who responded to the survey, was "Hostility between black and white 
students", although this was ranked 4 by the voluntary transfers and 6 by the 
r.ev teachers, roth of the latter groups being in racially different ■'hools. 
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TABLE 9 

RANKING OK CAUSAL FACTORS OF UNREST IN SCHOOLS BY SAMPLING 0? DAYTON STAFF 



Causal 

Factor 


Weighted 

Value 


Nanking 
by Total 


Task Force 
Members 


New 

Teachers 


Voluntary 
Trans fers 


Random 

Sample 








Group 


Value 


Rank 


Value 


Rank 


Value 


Rank 


Value 1 


Rank 


A social climate of 
protest and disorder 


96 


1 


6o 


1 


12 


i 


12 


1 


12 


2 


Direct outside provo- 
cation and direction 


69 


2 


38 


2 


7 


2 


11 


2 


13 


1 


Search for excitement 


31 


3 


17 


5 


6 


9 


0 


6 


8 


3 


Educational grievances 


28 


4 


18 


3 


5 


4 


1 


6 


4 


4 


Personal grievances 


25 


5 


15 


6 


5 


4 


1 


6 


4 


4 


Whites 1 fear and 
distrust of Negroes 


25 


5 


17 


4 


0 


IT 

/ 


4 


3 


4 


4 


Negroes ' fear and 
distrust of Whites 


20 


7 


13 


7 


0 


7 


3 


4 


4 


4 


Hostility between Black 
and Y/hite students 


15 


8 


9 


8 


1 


6- 


3 


4 


2 


8 

























Other causal factors for unrest in schools were added by Task Force members and 
new teachers who responded to the survey. They are listed below with the rank given 
to them by eight individuals who added items. 

Rank Causal Factor Suggested 

1 Uncertainty in how to cope with the social and economic consequences 
of our scientifice age. (Task Force member) 

1 Selfishness of doing your own thing when you want to. (New teacher) 

2 Poor quality of education due to lack of preparation by educators. 

(Task Force member) 

2 A failure to "listen" and to "lead" the educational system to a relevant 
curriculum. (Task Force member) 

2 Socio-economic differences. (New teacher) 

3 Hostility and fear between black and white parents. Fear of loss 
of identity and loss of social standing. (Task Force member) 

y Mistrust of the system by all protesting groups. (New teacher) 

(No rank) influence of promoters of marihuana, dope, and I£D. (New teacher) 
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A tabulation of the averages for each of the sub-groups, item by 
item, is shown in TABLE 10, with the averages grouped according to their 
tendency to fit the key for Part III of the survey. 

1. Strongly disagree 

2. Tend to disagree 

3* Uncertain 

4. Tend to agree 

5. Strongly agree 

The first four items, dealing with students' respect for teachers and 
administrators according to race, brought a general tendency toward "Tend 
to disagree", with total group averages of 2.0, 2.2, 2.0, and 2.2 for the 
four items. The voluntary transfer teachers' average of 1.7 for each of 
these items indicated more disagreement with the statements than the other 
three groups. On the other hand, the random sample group average was close 
to "Tend to disagree" with 1.8 on Item 1, but had a tendency toward "Un- 
certain" for Item 2, Item 3» find Item 4 (2.6, 2.6, 2.9). Disagreement with 
these four items reflects staff opinion that students, regardless of race, 
do respect teachers and administrators, regardless of race. That the aver- 
ages were nearer 2 than 1, or "Strongly disagree", may mean that, in staff 
opinion, there is room for improvement. 

Item 1 . White students do not respect black teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

Item 2 . Black students do not respect white teachers and 
administrators. 

Item 3 . White students do not respect white teachers and 
administrators . 

Item 4 . Black students do not respect black teachers and 
administrators . 

Voluntary transfers also were definite (1.8) in "Tend to disagree" 
with Item 5 and Item 6, about which the other groups were more "Uncertain", 
resulting in total group averages of 2.6 and 3.2, "Uncertain." 

PAGERS NO* AVAILABLE 
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"Uncertain." Task Force members favored "Tend to agree" with Item 12 (3.9)> 
as did the random sample (3.6), while the other two groups had averages 
close to "Uncertain." 

Item 9 . Most white liberals do not want to send their children 
to predominantly black schools. 

Item 10 . Upper class Negroes want to send their children to 
predominantly white schools. 

Item 11 . Blacks of a low socio-economic class do not want to 
send their children to integrated schools. 

I tem 12 . Whites of a low socio-economic class do not want to send 
their children to integrated schools. 

New teachers and voluntary transfers again substantially agreed on 
Item 24, with averages of 4.0 and 3.8, "Tend to agree." The random sample 
group was "Uncertain" (3.1), while the Task Force members were at the half- 
way point between these two positions (3.5). 

Item 24 . Racially and socially isolated schools are a factor in the 
rise of delinquency among lower-status adolescents, whether 
black or white. 

All except the random sample group had the same average (4.0), "Tend 
to agree", for Item 25. The random sample average was 3.1» "Uncertain." 

Item 25 . The general failure to eliminate segregation in the nation's 
schools, whether de .lure or de facto , has increased the 
level of interracial mistrust among whites and blacks. 

The new teacher average for Item 26 was in the direction of "Tend to 
agree" (3.8), with the other three groups all "Uncertain", 3.2, 3.0, and 2.8. 

Item 26 . A disproportionate amount of time is spent by the teacher 
on discipline problems in a newly integrated situation. 

Three of the groups averaged "Tend to agree" on Item 27 (4.0, 4.0, and 
3.H), a matter about which the random sample was more than uncertain (2.7). 

Item 27 . Racial conflict in a school is usually triggered by a minor 
incident involving 2 or 3 students. 
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The random sample group again stood alone with an average of 2.4 
approaching "Tend to disagree" for Item 28. The other groups clustered 
about "Tend to agree" with averages of 4.1, 4.3, and 3.8. 

Item 28. Security guards in a school can do little more than 
maintain an uneasy peace. 

In an attitude questionnaire, such as Part III of this survey, the 
diversity of opinion as represented by the averages of the sub-groups, often 
provides the kind of specific information which is obscured by a total mean. 
Careful study of TABLE 10, where the clusters of average responses are 
readily visible, reveals these differences. 

As in other parts of the survey, the average for the total group re- 
flected the influence of the group of Task Force members which was far 
larger than any of the other groups returning the survey. New teachers and 
voluntary transfers were both working in racially different situations, a 
circumstance which might account for their agreement on a number of state- 
ments . 

In Part III, the random sample of staff had many more averages in the 
"Uncertain" category than any of the other groups, while the new teachers 
had fewest. 

New teachers and the voluntary transfers has more items of "Strongly 
agree", with voluntary transfers having five items averaging 5.0, indicat- 
ing a very firm opinion of this group on the items so marked. 

A column for "Strongly disagree" was omitted from TABLE 10 because 
no item had an average of 1.5 or less. 
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TABLE 10 

AVERAGE OPINIONS OF SAMPLING OF LAYTON STAFF OH DYNAMICS OF INTERACTION, PART III OF EBP SURVEY 
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KEY: 2, Tend to Disagree 3» Uncertain U, Tend to Agree 5, Strongly Agrc 



Factor*! Which Tend to Cause Interferences With Learning 



If quality education for all students becomes a common goal, then there 
needs to be some analysis of those factors which tend to interfere wi ,h 
learning, in order that their force may be minimized. 

In Part IV of the EEO Survey, respondents were asked to choose among 
32 listed factors, those which they judged caused interferences with learn- 
ing and to place them in rank order. In order to point up any differences 
in their perceptions regarding White and Negro students, the two columns of 
blanks beside the item were headed "White" and "Negro." 

Instead of completing their judgments of both columns, some respondents 
chose to do one column or the other, while some ignored this part of the 
survey altogether. A few gave identical rankings to the factors for both 
columns. These were all used in the composite tables found on the following 
pages, showing the comparative rankings for White and Negro students for 
each sub-group. 

Other respondents ignored the directions for Part IV, and placed their 
own weights on the factors, such as using three or seven l's, four 2's, 
five 3's, etc., to indicate that they felt certain factors were equal in 
value. Because using these returns would have given those individuals the 
equivalent weight of several other respondents, their responses were not 
tabulated. For example, one Task Force member marked 12 l's and added the 
comment at the end • "These are all of importance great enough that I would 
not try to rank them! " 

In tabulation of the rankings, a "1" was given 20 points, a "2" 19 points, 
and so on in descending order of points. Most respondents did not include 
as many as 20 factors, although a few did. Composite rankings for each 
group was then made, according to the number of points each item received. 

Items which had the same number of points are indicated on the tables as 
"ties." 
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Any item which ranked in the top 25, according to the composite number 
of points accumulated in a sub-group, may be found in the four tables, with 
the exception that only 20 factors are ranked for the voluntary transfer 
teachers. Here, for example, "Poor attendance" as a factor causing inter- 
ference with learning was ranked first for White students by all sub-groups 
except the random sample, who gave more importance to 16 other factors. 

For Negro students, the voluntary transfer teachers gave "Poor attendance" 
first place, Task Force members placed it second, new teachers seventh place, 
and the random sample l8th. 

On the four tables, "Lack of reading ability for grade or course" for 
White students was ranked second, 11th, 4th, and 4th, as an important factor 
interfering with learning. For Black students, this same factor was ranked 
first, 5th, 4th, and 3rd. 

New teachers ranked "Lack of ability to listen and pay attention" second 
for White students and first for Negro students. While the more experienced 
staff placed this factor farther down on the list, it still could be classi- 
fied within the top ten: Task Force members, 7th and 4th; Voluntary 

transfers, 2nd for both groups; and Random sample, 10th and 15th. 

The random sample had two quite different perceptions of the most 
important factor: for White students, "Lack of motivation", and for Black 
students, "Lack of respect for authority «. < the teacher." "Lack of motiva- 
tion" was ranked in 6th place for both groups by Task Force members, in 4th 
and 3rd by new teachers, and in 3rd place for both groups by the voluntary 
transfers. The random sample placed "Lack of motivation" in fifth place 
for Negro students. 

"Lack of respect for authority of the teacher" ranked much farther 
dovn the list, according tc the other groups: Task Force members, 15th 
and 17th; new teachers, 8th and 11th; and voluntary transfers, 7th and 6th. 
The random sample gave this factor 8th place for White students. 
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TABLE 11 

►SITE RANKDIG BY TASK FORCE MEMBERS OF FACTORS THEY BELIEVE INTERFERE 
LEARNING FOR WHITE AND NEGRO STUDENTS 



White Students 


Negro Students 


Poor attendance 

Lack of reading ability for grade 
or course 


Lack of reading ability for grade 
or course 
Poor attendance 


Lack of family support for 


Level of language development 


educational goals 
Poor self-esteem (poor self- 
concept) 

Lack of problem-solving ability 


Lack of ability to listen or pay 
attention 

Poor self-esteem (poor self-concept) 


Lack of motivation 


Lack of motivation 


Lack of ability to listen or 
pay attention 

Lack of language development 

Lack of general readiness for 
grade or course 

Feelings of inferiority in face 
of teacher expectations 


Lack of family support for educa- 
tional goals 

[Avoidance of participation in class 
work 

tack of general readiness for grade 
or course 

Economic disadvantage 


Non-compliance with class 
assignments 


Cultural disadvantage 


Cultural disadvantage 
Economic disadvantage 


Defensive orientation (interpersonal 
conflicts) 

Lower social class or 3tatus 


Today's climate of dissent 


Today's climate of dissent 


Lack of respect for authority 
of teacher 

Avoidance of participation in 
class work 


Lack of feeling of effective control 
of environment 

Lack of problem-solving ability 


Health problems 
■Anxiety 

Defensive orientation (inter- 
personal conflicts) 


Lack of respect for authority of 
teacher 

Non-compliance with class assignments 
Health problems 


Difficulty with comprehension 
of abstract concepts 


Malnutrition 


[Lack of feeling of effective 
control of environment 


Anxiety 


■Excessive interest in the 
opposite sex 
[Malnutrition 

kjse of drugs 

Lower social class or status 


Difficulty with comprehension of 
abstract concepts 

Lack of vocational aspirations of 
youth 

[Difficulty with adopted text and 
learning materials 

^Difficulty of learning tasks required 
in the course 


et ( c ) indicates tie rank. 
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TABLE 12 



COMPOSITE RANKING BY HEW TEACHERS OF FACTORS THEY BELIEVE INTERFERE WITH LEARNING 
FOR WHITE AND NBQRO STUDENTS 



Rank 


White Stxidents 


Negro Students 


.1 


Poor attendance 


Lack of ability to listen or pay 
attention 


2 


Lack of ability to listen or pay 


Lack of “araily support for educational 




attention 


goals 


3 


Difficulty of adopted text and 
learning materials 


Lack of motivation 


4 


Lack of motivation 


Defensive orientation (interpersonal 
conflicts) 


5 


Lack of vocational aspirations 


Lack of reading ability for grade or 




of youth 


course 


6 


Lack of family support for 


Lack of general readiness for grade 




educational goals 


or course 


7 


Defensive orientation (inter- 
personal conflicts) 


Poor attendance 


8 


Lack of respect for authority 


[Difficulty of adopted text and learn- 




of teacher 


ing materials 


9 


Today's climate of dissent 


Ifoor self-esteem (poor self-concept) 


10 


Poor self-esteem (poor self- 
concept) 


Level of language development 


n 


(Lack of reading ability for grade 


Lack of respect for authority of 




or course 


teacher 


12 


^Desire for excitement 


Lack of problem-solving ability 


13 


rLack of problem-solving ability 


Difficulty with comprehension of 
abstract concepts 


111 


lAnxiety 


Economic disadvantage 


15 


Lack of general readiness for 
grade or course 


Non-compliance with course assignments 


16 


Difficulty of learning tasks 
required in course 


Today's climate of dissent 


17 


Lack of language development 


Avoidance of participation in class 
work 


18 


Non-compliance with course 


Difficulty of learning tasks required 




assignments 


In course 


19 


Self-indulgence in face of 
difficulty and work 


Anxiety 


20 


Lack of feeling of effective con- 
trol over environment 


Desire for excitement 


21 


Difficulty with comprehension of 


Lack of vocational aspirations of 




abstract concepts 


youth 


22 


Feelings of inferiority in face 
of teacher expectations 


Low general intelligence 


23 


•Low general intelligence 


Low social class or status 


2d 


■Economic disadvantage 


Self-indulgence in face of diffi- 
culty arid work 


25 


Lower social class or status 


Lack of feeling of effective control 


=*»■ 


i -- - --- -- 


of environment 



* Bracket ( C ) indicates tie rank. 
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TABLE 13 



COMPOSITE RANKING BY VOLUNTARY TRANSFERS OF FACTORS THEY BELIEVE INTERFERE WITH 
LEARNING FOR WHITE AND NEGRO STUDENT 



Rank 


White Students 


Negro Students 


1 


Poor attendance 


Poor attendance 


2 


Lack of ability to listen and 


Lack of ability to listen and pay 




pay attention 


i attention 


3 


Lack of motivation 


rLack of motivation 


4 


Lack of reading ability for 


1-Lack of reading ability for grade 




grade or course 


or course 


5 


Anxiety 


Lack of general readiness for grade 






or course 


6 


Lack of problem-solving ability 


Lack of respect for authority of 






the teacher 


7 


Lack of respect for authority of 


Lack of problem-solving ability 




the teacher 




8 


Economic disadvantage 


Economic disadvantage 


9 


Lack of vocational aspirations 


Avoidance of participation in class 




of youth 


work 


10 


Lack of general readiness for 


Level of language development 




grade or course 




11 


Level of language development 


rPoor self esteem (poor self-concept) 


12 


Avoidance of participation In 


l-Laok of family support for educationa: 




class work 


goals 


13 


Today’s climate of dissent 


r Anxiety 


l4 


Low general intelligence 


^-Malnutrition 


15 


Lack of family support for 


Lack of vocational aspirations of 




educational goals 


youth 


16 


Self-indulgence in face of 


Difficulty of adopted text and 




difficulty and work 


learning materials 


17 


Defensive orientation (inter- 


Difficulty with comprehension of 




personal conflicts) 


abstract concepts 


18 


Poor self esteem (poor self- 


(-Today's climate of dissent 




concept) 




19 


Non-compliance with course 


^-Difficulty of learning tasks required 




assignments 


in the course 


20 


Avoidance of participation in 


Self-indulgence in face of difficulty 




class work 


and work 



* Bracket ( C ) indicates tie rank. 



TABLE l4 

COMPOSITE RANKING BY RANDOM SAMPLE OF TEACHING STAFF OF FACTORS THEY BELIEVE 
INTERFERE WITH LEARNING FOR WHITE AND NEGRO STUDENTS 



Rank 



White Students 



Negro Students 



1 



Lack of motivation 



2 Lack of problem-solving ebility 

3 Level of language development 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



Lack of reading ability for grade 
or course 

Non-compliance with course 
assignments 

Poor self esteem (poor self- 
concept) 

Difficulty of learning tasks 
required in the course 

Lack of respect for authority of 
the teacher 

Lack of family support for 
educational goals 
rLack of ability to listen or 
pay attention 
LHealth problems 



Lack of respect for authority of 
the teacher 

Difficulty of adopted text and 
learning materials 
Lack of reading ability for grade 
or course 

C ’ evel of language development 

ack of motivation 

[ Difficulty with comprehension of 
abstract concepts 

Difficulty of learning tasks required 
in the course 

Poor self esteem (poor self-concept) 
-Lack of problem-solving ability 
-Low general intelligence 
-Cultural disadvantage 



12 

13 



Avoidance of participation in 
cl ass work 
Anxiety 



Lower social class or status 
Health problems 



14 

15 

16 



Difficulty of adopted text and 
learning materials 
Difficulty with comprehension of 
abstract concepts 
Today's climate of dissent 



Lack of general readiness for grade 
or course 

■Lack of ability to listen or pay 
attention 
•Anxiety 



• 17 



Poor attendance 



Non-compliance with course assignments 



18 

19 

20 



Defensive orientation (inter- 
personal conflicts) 

Lack of feeling of effective 
control of environment 
Economic disadvantage 



21 Cultural Disadvantage 

22 Low general intelligence 



Poor attendance 

Defensive orientation (interpersonal 
conflicts) 

Avoidance of participation in class 
work 

-Lack of feeling of effective control 
of environment 

-Today’s climate of dissent 



23 



rLower social class or status 



24 



-Malnutrition 



25 



•-Feelings of inferiority in face 
of teacher expectations 



-Lack of family support for educational 
goals 

-Self-indulgence in face of difficulty 
and work 

-Feelings of inferiority in face of 
teacher expectations 



* Bracket ( C ) indicates tie rank. 
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Jn the seune way, other factors may he analyzed by studying the tobies. 

Space for vritc-in factors vac provided. One new teacher added the 

perceptive factor, "Attention getting, and attention wanted, from other stu- 
dents", ranking this as being the 6th most Important factor in interfering 
v?ith learning for white students and U th for Negro students. A voluntary 
transfer teacher added, "Environmental conditions— large class size", rank- 
ing it 4th for Negro students. Whether from fatigue from the length of the 
survey, or because they found the list fairly inclusive, the other respondents 
added no items to Part IV. 



Key Factors to Successful Achievement in Grade and Subject Taught 

In contrast to Part IV, Part V of the survey asked fer a rank order 



listing of 5 key factors to successful achievement necessary at the grade 
and/or r or the sub.ject(s) taught. This part was skipped by 11 Task Force 
members, by 1 voluntary transfer, and by 2 in the random sample. The factors 
to successful achievement are listed below, with a notation as to grade and 
subject taught. 



Administrato r; 
TASK FORCE 
MEMBER 



1. Ability to concentrate attention. 

2. Curiosity. 

3. Relaxed atmosphere at school and at home. 

4. Good physical condition. 

5. Normal intelligence and reading ability. 



Kindergarten ; 

VOLUNTARY 

TRANSFER 



1. Good self-concept. 

2. Acceptance by classmates and teacher. 

3. Responsibility and independence. 

4. Good listening ability. 

5. Good problem-solving ability and the freedom in the 

classroom to do this. 



First Grade ; 

VOLUNTARY 

TRANSFER 



1. Belief that all children can learn and do learn. 

2. Belief that all children can read. 

3. Constant contact with parents about child's progress. 

4. Belief that there is no difference in learning ability 

of the races. 



First Grade; 
TASK FORCE 
ME**® 



1. Class size small enourh to give tore individual help in 

eaching reading and other basic skills. 

2. More variety of materials, particularly for reading. 

■>. Workshop in teaching phonics. 

4. Too vide a ranee in ability in groups. 

f. Better psychological testing and interpretation— too 

little understanding of problems and too little effort 
*ace to find out the difficulties. 



First Grade : 1. 

VOLUNTARY 
TRANSFER 2. 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

first P rude; 1 . 
NEW TEACHER 2. 

3. 

4. 

% 

Second Grade : 1. 
TASK FORCE 2. 
MEMBER 3. 

Second Grade : 1. 
RANDOM SAMPLE 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Second Grade ; 1. 
NEW TEACHER 2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Second Grade; 1. 



TASK FORCE 2. 

MEMBER 3. 

4. 

Primar y; 1. 

TASK FORCE 2. 

MEMBER 3. 

4. 

5. 



Fourth Grade : 1. 
TASK FORCE 2. 
MEMBER 3. 

Grades h-6: Art 
TASK FORCE 1. 
MEMBER 2. 



. • 
4. 



Good attitude. (The children cam and must learn. I can teach. 
We roust all work.) 

Good materials applicable to the grade and group. 

Adequately equipped room, enough of everything. 

Teacher's willingness to listen to children, and supervisors who 
want to help the children. 

Teacher who wants to teacd children. 

A good program for teaching— vital in the inner city! 

Adeouatc staff. 

Favorable attitudes and cooperation. 

Good motivation for children. 

Good equipment and materials. 

Cooperative personnel— Helpers. 

Adequate supplies and materials. 

Parental concern in educational goals. 

Ability to read on erode level. 

Maturity for age. 

Good health. 

Math comprehension for grade level. 

Ability to get along with peers. 

Maturity. 

anotional stability. 

Positive self-concept. 

Attitude toward education and school. 

Parental interest and attitude toward school and teacher, 
cooperation and participation. 

Ability to listen and pay close attention. 

Readiness. 

Home reinforcement of educational goals. 

Motivation. 

Ability to comprehend and apply skills to work. 

Ability to read and relate to studies. 

Self-t iteem. 

Parental support. 

Conduct . 

Good rapport— understanding of expectations. 

Individualizing instruction an much as possible. 

Positive self-concepts— sincere praise and encouragement. 



Giving the child an honest evaluation of his vorX. 

Provide concepts and ideas that establish a basis for further 
work. 

Don't pressure a child, allow some creativeness, semi-directed. 

General knowledge of art and its purposes in the world: 

establish a value for the subject. If the child is to learni 
he Bust find the subject useful to him. 

Establishment of good rapport between the teacher and the 
students 



fcl 
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Grades 5-^: 

RANDOM 

SAMPLE 



Spec ie ! Education, Language Art and Math . 

1. Put J once'! ! 1 ! 

2. An understanding of slow learners' characteristics 

1 earning nbil itles . 

3. Suitable clnccrooms. 

•*. Knowledge of materials available. 

5. In-r.ervicc meetings. 



and 



f.rade 6 : 1. Involvement of each individual. 

NEW TEACHER 2. Acceptance by peers and teacher. 

3. To lose oneself in the work of the whole work group. 

4. (I needed help in challenging various groups on a topic.) 

5. (Also help in finding activities of varyii.g difficulties on a 

topic. ) 

"4 and 5 don't answer your above question, but I feel the answers 
to my questions answer your question." 



Grade 6 ; 

RANDOM 1. 

SAMPLE 2. 

3. 

4. 
5- 

Grade b ; 1. 

TASK FORCE 2. 

MEMBER 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Understanding of individual differences. 

Teaching on the child's level. 

Inspiring a sense of achievement. 

Motivation, desire to learn. 

Instilling a sense of individual worth. 

Know and prepare for the subjects. 

Be understanding and accept students as they are, work from 
there. 

Be as flexible as possible. 

Oive children a chance to decide what is to be done at times 
in class. 

Allow children opportunity to give their own opinions about a 
subject, but also give them the facts. 



Grades 6-Qt Social Studies 

TASK FORCE 1. Individualized instruction— student choice of work. 

MEMBER 2. Mutual respect of student and teacher. 

3. Providing resource materials to be used in completing assignments. 

4. Completing assignments. 



Grade 7? Social Studies and Language Arts 

TASK FORCE 1. Set a climate of treating each student fairly but strictly. 

MFWBER 2 . live them a concept of self-esteem and self-reliance by letting 

each student discharge as many responsibilities ur.cer the 
guidance of the teacher as he is capable of. 

3. Teach skills through individual attention. 



Grade V; Social Studies 

TASK FORCE 1. Reading ability. 

MEMBER ?. Problem* sol ving ability. 

2 . Adequate self-concept, 

4. Support 'Yota home. 

s. Motivation. 

Grace ; Sri nice 

i . .-'canine ability. 
'<apre v onsion. 

3. Motivation. 
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